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THE LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE [contd.] 


by 
Richard Goodings 


The London Day Training College was fortunate in its parents. The 
London County Council and the University of London bequeathed to it an edu- 
cational heredity which was both magnificent and singularly complementary. 
In them it had wise and strong protectors during its infancy, understanding 
and enlightened councellors during its youth and in its later development it 


was supported by their constant encouragement, their neee sing interest and 
their undemanding generosity. 


The entry of the L.C.C. into the educational arena was by a slightly 
devious route. Created in 1888 it succeeded to the boundaries of the former 
Metropolitan Board of Works and to the administrative functions of the Quarter 
Sessions. Among these latter education was not included and remained firmly 
in the hands of the London School Board then energetically engaged in the task 
of equipping the Metropolis with a complete system of elementary schools. The 
L.C.C. had no authority to interfere with this work and no money with which to 
engage in educational enterprise on its own account. Two causes, however, 
combined to change this situation within two years of the Council's formation. 


_ The first was a growing concern with the inadequacy of English technical 
education. The Paris exhibition of 18€7 had clearly indicated how rapidly 
English industrial techniques were falling behind those of her foreign com- 
petitors. But the surface was still prosperous enough: only a few felt any 
real anxiety and fewer still perceived that the remedy was technical education. 
Since those in power experienced little sense of urgency the slow processes of 
democratic change were allowed to follow their unhurried course. When the 
demands of a number of farsighted individuals could no longer be ignored a 
Royal Commission was appointed. Its lengthy deliberations were crowned with a 
cautious report and its recommendations quietly shelved. Some time later a 
number of bills was tentatively introduced, half-heartedly pressed and rapidly 
dropped, The first serious move came in 1889 when Sir William Hart Dyke, vice- 
president of the Council in Salisbury's second administration, brought in a 


Technical Education bill in general conformity with the Royal Commission's 
recommendations. 


Meanwhile a second factor had come into operation. This was a changing 
conception of the nature of local government. A growing demand for greater 
democracy and unity at the local level culminated in the Act of 1888 which 
created the County Councils and placed the ad hoc bodies, school boards among 


. 


them, in a slightly anomalous position. Moreover the school boards were by 
this time much criticised, the small ones for their inefficiency which 
irritated the parents and the large ones for their expensiveness which 
alienated the sympathy of the ratepayers. By 1889 it was clear that the 
usefulness of the school boards was limited and it seemed desirable to 
entrust technical education, the first major addition to the extent of the 
service since 1870, to the County Councils. The school board supporters 
were not slow to perceive the tenor of events and the debate on the bill was 
long and heated. 


Being passed, however, it appeared that the effect of the Act would be 
precisely the reverse of that of the Cardinal's curse in the Jackdaw of Rheims. 
It was permissive, the Councils were new and technical education not an issue 
on which the average ratepayer felt strongly; no-one seemed likely to be a 
penny the better. That the situation was saved was a by-product of the 
activities of the temperance movement. In 1890 the temperance supporters had 
secured an increased duty on spirits and beer but they were indignant to dis- 
cover that the Government proposed to devote a proportion of the proceeds to 
pensioning publicans judged too old for a renewal of their licences. 
Reasonably enough they saw little gain in increasing the price to those who 
@rank alcohol if the beneficiaries of the measure were to be those who sold 
it. This impasse was resolved by Arthur Acland who tactfully suggested that 
honour could be satisfied and the country benefitted if the money in question 
were diverted to the cause of technical education. 


The L.C.C. thus found itself in possession of £150,000 a year with which 
it could earn the gratitude of ratepayers by extending services without 
incurring their dislike by increasing rates. The Council rose to the occasion 
magnificently. Ignoring the pessimists in their midst who prophesied that it 
would lead to their becoming an ‘education authority', they adopted the 
recommendations of Llewelyn-Smith and established a suh-committee known as the 
Technical Education Board under the chairmanship of Sidney Webb. In addition 
to great energy Sidney Webb possessed an extraordinary talent in the little 
understood art of managing committees and a wife with an invaluable capacity 
as hostess to influential people of all political complexions at frankly 
propagandist dinner parties. 


Under his guidance and with the professional advice of Dr. William 
Garnett the Board rapidly raised on a remarkably slender legal basis an 
impressive structure of educational provision within the Metropolitan area. 
Its work exhibited a rare blend of vision and practical efficiency. It sought 
primarily to bring order and purpose into the whole field of Technical 
Education but since no simgle sector of education can be effectively improved 
in isolation from the rest, the Board became increasingly involved with other 
parts of educational provision. Its efforts were remarkable for the 
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initiation of a number of schemes later to be copied on a nation wide scale; 
among them the creation of a graded system of county scholarships which stretched 
from the elementary school to the university. There seems little doubt that 
its work during the decade of its existence entitles the Technical Education 
Board to a high place among the pioneers of English education. Meanwhile 
evolutionary changes of great importance had been taking place in the 
University of London. Originally the University was a purely examining body, 
the responsibility for teaching being vested in a small group of "approved 
institutions". At first this arrangement worked well but in time it became 
less satisfactory. In 1353 the degrees were opened to all eligible males who 
cared to present themselves for examination. Nine years later there were 
similarly added "female candidates". These enjoyed a slightly embarrassed 
existence of dubious academic respectability until 1878 when their relations 
with the University were regularised and they were admitted to degrees on 
equal terms with men. The effect of these changes was to increase enormously 
the number of candidates for degrees among whom students from the London 
teaching colleges formed only a small percentage. Inevitably the gap between 
the courses in those institutions and the examination requirements of the 
University widened appreciably. Dangerously extended, the whole structure of 
London University threatened to break in two at its weakest point. Towards 

the end of the century two Royal Commissions and three abortive bills in 
Parliament successively sought to solve this problem. Finally the act of 

1898 established a body of commissioners under the chairmanship of Lord Davey 
charged with the duty of drawing up new statutes for the University. The 
commissioners performed their task with great tact and skill and from their 
labours there emerged a reconstituted University that was strong and flexible, 
susceptible of enormous expansion and at last fitted to take its rightful place 
at the head of the educational institutions of the capital. 


In all these proceedings the Technical Education Board had taken a keen 
interest. To the Royal Commissions it had tendered advice, on the bilis it 
had submitted memoranda, to Lord Davey and his assistants it offered an annual 
grant of £10,000 for the support of certain faculties. 


It was just at this point that the attention of the Board was drawn to 
the matter of teacher training. The shortage of teachers in London, long 
critical, had, by 1900, become desperate. The number required in that year 
was more than double the total output of the training colleges in the area. 
Among the women teachers in London over half were untrained and of these the 
majority possessed no attested qualifications for the work other than 
willingness to confess themselves women over eighteen years of age who could 
display satisfactory proof of vaccination. A teacher in this category was 
currently known as an article 63. The situation among male teachers was less 
serious only because fewer of them were required. The lack was not of 
candidates out of accommodation. In 1593 there was room in the existing 
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training colleges for only 1,338 out of the 4,256 women who had passed the 
Queen's Scholarship in the first and second division. The issue was further 
complicated by the denominational character of the majority of the existing 
colleges. The authorities, almost always confronted with a surplus of 
applications over the number of places at their disposal, were obliged to 
strike some sort of a balance between the ability of the candidates as shown 
in the Queen's Scholarship Examination, and their denominational orthodoxy. 

On their side the students were often required to make vhe hard choice between 
their chosen profession and their doctrinal convictions. That many compromised 
and consented to bow in the house of Rimmon rather than miss the chance of 
training may have been an indication of the strength of their sense of 
vocation but it was hardly an ideal method of gaining entry to an honourable 
and liberal profession. 


The body most acutely aware of the problem was the London School Board. 
But the law, while requiring it to provide for the education of children, 
forbade it to devote any of its funds to the training of teachers. The 
Technical Education Board laboured under no such disability and its own work 
suffered increasingly from the lack of competent teachers. The Board 
became convinced of the need for extended training facilities, and a number 
of memorials which it received in the Spring of 1899, including one from the 
London School Board, confirmed it in a growing determination to undertake the 
work itself. 


The matter was urgent and the time was singularly propitious. Educational 
opinion was favcirable to new and more liberal ventures in teacher training 
and, above all, the University was in a position to become a partner in the 
work. The University authorities on their part were anxious to abandon their 
former remoteness and extend their beneficial influence as widely as possible. 
The Technical Education Board welcomed this attitude and hastened to secure 
for teacher training a place within the academic fold while the new mould of 
the University was still malleable and before custom should harden the structure 
into a greater rigidity. 


Diplomatically the Board consulted first other metropolitan educational 
bodies, thus securing their advice at the time and their goodwill for the 
future. A scheme for a training college, which represented a skilful synthesis 
of the various views thus obtained was then drafted. The scheme proposed ‘hat 
the Technical Education Board in collaboration with the Senate of the 
University of London should establish "an institution for the study of the 
theory, history and practice of education and the training of teachers". This 
would be open to students of both sexes intending to enter any branch of the 
teaching profession. A high standard would be ensured by fixing the London 
Matriculation as the entrance qualification. The work would be under the 
direction of the Principal who would be the Professor of Education in the 
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University. To this latter post he would be appointed by the Senate and 

his salary in respect of his professional duties would be the first charge 
on the Board's grant to the University for the faculty of arts. The 
professional course would be so organised that it could be taken by post- 
graduate students in one year of full-time attendance, and by part-time 
undergraduate students in three years concurrently with their preparation 
for a London University degree. For students living in the London area the 
training would be free of charge. The cost would be partly met by the Board 
of Education training grants and the balance would be supplied by the L.C.C. 


Negligibly amended by the finance and other interested committees of the 
council, this scheme was submitted to the Senate in June 1901. The negotiations 
which followed were protracted but friendly and animated on both sides by a 
genuine desire to steer so hopeful a venture to success. Differences of opinion 
there were, and of these the most formidable was the question of concurrent as 
opposed to post-graduate courses. The University supported the latter on the 
grounds that over pressure would prevent the students from benefitting fully 
from either course, and that the academic dignity of the study of education was 
unlikely to be enhanced for being fitted into the leisure moments of a degree 
course. The Technical Education Board felt that the opportunity for obtaining 
a London degree would be a strong attraction to students and they supported 
concurrent courses also for the strictiy practical reason that a four year 
course would deter some students and so long a sacrifice of salary would be 
beyond the means of the majority. They were sympathetic to the point of view 
of the University and its proper care for academic standards but they felt 
that the situation was such that, at first at least, the ideal must be 
sacrificed to the possible. A start should be made on an admittedly interim 
basis and improvements introduced thereafter as opportunity offered. The 
University, not without misgiving, consented. 


By comparison the other difficulties were soon resolved. The University 
had some hesitation in allowing the posts of Professor of Education and 
Principal of the College to be combined. They clearly felt that the duties of 
a Principal, partly responsible to the L.C.C. and the Board of Education, might 
limit the academic freedom that ought to belong to a University Chair and that 
too close an association with a training college was not entirely compatible 
with the dignity that should hedge a professor. A compromise was reached by 
the University agreeing that the posts should be merged on condition that the 
Professor was relieved from most of the purely administrative duties generally 
attached to the office of Principal. They further stipulated that in the 
tutorial supervision of the students he was to be assisted by at least two 
persons, "one of whom should be a lady". 


A college council was set up, the Board of Education gave its blessing and 
promised its grants and by July 1902 the work of foundation was brought to 
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completion. Tolerance, tact and patient labour had transformed a dimly 
visualised ideal into a practical reality and the college thus founded stood 
as eloquent testimony to "a unique act of co-operation between two great 
bodies, each rightly jealous of its autonomy, but both united in their 
determination to promote the cause of education". 


[To be continued | 
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A COLLECTION OF CURRENT SCHOOL BOOKS 


by 


C.B. Freeman 
(Librarian, Institute of Education, University of Hull) 


It is well known that the freedom of the teacher within wide limits is 
a fundamental principle of the English system of public education. Neitner 
curricula nor text-books are prescribed from above, and textbooks are prod'ced 
through a system of competitive publishing. The dangers of this system are 
obvious. Commercial advertising can too often be the determining factor in 
text-book selection, even though the publishers provide excellent facilities 
for the examination of inspection copies. Moreover, even the most conscientious 
teacher may give up the search for the right book when he knows that it may 
come from any one of seven or eight dozen educational publishers. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the institutes of education 
decided that one of the services they could usefully render to the teaching 
profession was to set up specimen collections of school text-books, especially 
as very few local education authorities had done this on an adequate scale, 
if at all. At Hull the library committee made such a decision at its very 
first meeting in 1949, and the Institute's boards of studies for the various 
subjects were asked to appoint Reviewing Panels to assist the librarian in the 
selection of suitable books. Although some of the reviewing is done by 
lecturers in the associated colleges (i.e. the University Department of 
Education and the two local training colleges), the bulk of it has alwcys 
been done by practising teachers in the schools, who have usually co-operated 
very willingly when invited to serve on the panels. The work can be fairly 
arduous, but at least it provides an unusual opportunity of keeping in touch 
with the books being produced in one's own field of interest. 
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Starting such a collection is not easy. In our case, a body of 
advisers selected several hundred books from an exhibition which was held 
in the city at the time when the scheme was first proposed. (It must be 
admitted that some of these had to be rejected later.) After that, I 
gradually evolved a working system for building up the collection and 
keeping it up to date. All periodicals containing reviews of school books 
are scanned either by myself or by an assistant with adequate experience, 
and cards are filed for books which seem worthy of examination. Cards are 
also filed for items of obvious interest appearing in publishers' lists and 
in the British National Bibliography - e.g. books by established authors and 
continuations of series already in stock. About every two months, the cerds 
are sorted according to publishers, and inspection copies are ordered by 
typing the particulars on a duplicated circular letter. 


After a few days, the first of the twenty or thirty parcels arrives, 
although the last may not come for a month. As the books arrive, a few of 
them are accessioned automatically to complete a set or to add to the 
representation of a series. The rest are sorted into subject-groups, and 
then subdivided according to the interests and experience of each reviewer. 
Parcels of one or two (occasionally more) books are then sent out to the 
reviewers, accompanied in each case by a circular letter which indicates 
that a decision should be reached within fifteen days, and that the book 
should then be returned if it is to go back to the publisher. A little 
longer is allowed for the preparation of a written report if the book is 
to be kept. Reminders often have to be sent, and occasionally it has taken 


many months to get a book back, but in the vast majority of cases the system 
works well. 


The processes of accessioning, book preparation, cataloguing and 
classifying now follow. Book preparation includes typing a copy of the 
report and pasting it inside the front cover of the book. (Naturally the 
reviewers are asked to keep their reports fairly short, but abridgement is 
sometimes necessary.) The original reports are filed in 6" x 4" envelopes 
in drawers. As Bliss's Bibliographic Classification is used in the main 
part of the library, an adaptation of this scheme is used for the school- 
book collection. It started in a very simple way, but as the collection 
has grown it has been found necessary to have more subdivisions, and these 
usually have to be specially devised for this type of material. Class Z 
is used for infant school books. In the other classes the letters J, S 
and SG are added to the class-marks where necessary, indicating whether the 
books are suitable for Junior, Secondary, or Secondary Grammar Schools. 
Probably the weakest aspect of the collection is the cataloguing. We 
catalogue by author, with added entries under series and occasionally under 
title, and arrange these cards in broad subject-groups - e.g. English 
(Primary), History (Secondary). The only way in which we could be sure of 
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dealing satisfactorily with every inquiry would be to have author, title, 
and classified subject catalogues. School books (except perhaps in the 
grammar school) are much better known by their titles than by their authors' 
nameSe 


The collection now numbers about 5,500 items, each book in a set being 
counted separately. Although most of the books obtained for inspection are 
kept, it should be emphasized that our stock is no more than a fraction of 
the books obtainable. The London County Council's catalogue of books recom- 
mended for schools lists over 10,000 books and sets of books, and this is by 
no means exhaustive. Our stock ranges from picture-books for the beginner in 
the infant school to standard text-books for the sixth-former, although we do 
not have many of the latter type. Our subject-range is wide, and in some 
subjects we include quite a number of books which would be used in schools as 
"reference books" rather than text-books. Many books of this kind have been 
produced specifically for the school market in the last few years, and of 
course they are essential for the newer methods of teaching. 


It is easier to interest the schools in this type of provision than in 
some other aspects of the library, and the school-book collection has been 
much appreciated by teachers in all types of schools. It is undoubtedly a 
great asset to be able to see a colleciion of recommended books selected from 
lists of all the various publishers, and the reports inside the books are often 
a guick guide as to whether they are likély to be suitable or not. To give 
comparable facilities to schools outside the city area, we are always 
prepared to send a parcel in response to a request to see books on a speci- 
fied subject for a specified age-group. ‘ith some misgivings, we also lend 
books to readers who visit the library in person. This is of undoubted 
value to the teacher who wishes to examine a book in more detail, or wishes 
to bring it to the attention of his school head, but it slightly reduces the 
range of books available for inspection on the spot, and it is impossible to 
guarantee that books borrowed are used purely for purposes of inspection. No 
book may be borrowed until it has been on the shelves for two months. 


The foregoing account of our procedure will have given some impression 
of the amount of work involved in building up and maintaining such a collection. 
4s far as library staff are concerned, anyone planning such a collection should 
realise that it is going to demand, on average, several hours each week from a 
senior person and several from a junior who can type, although the flow of work 
will not be regular. The work would be reduced considerably if all reports 
were obtained internally, and still more if they were not typed and inserted 
in the books. The indispensables are: a properly selected collection, 
catalogued and classified up to certain minimum standards, and a regular 
system for selecting and adding the best of the new books. Anything less will 
lead to the type of collection in which people lose interest because it cannot 


meet the demands they make upon it, and in particular because there are 
too many old books and too few new ones. ; 


Footnote on Cost. The average published price of the books that we 
buy is about 5s. (It would be less for a collection which excluded grammar- 
school books.) British training colleges, however, can obtain specimens of 
text-books for their libraries from most educational publishers at half-price, 
and most of our books are bought under this concession. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


by 


D.A. Bullard 
(Director, Department of Information) 


I 


Before the end of the first World War it had become evident to many 
Americans, among them Professor Stephen P. Duggan of the College of the 
City of New York, that the United States had isolated itself from the main 
currents of international affairs. Its citizens, concentrating on the 
development of their new country during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, were unfamiliar with the life, institutions, and culture of the 
peoples of the rest of the world. 


Need for information about the international scene, at least in the field 
of education, was further emphasized during the war when inquiries of all 
kinds came to the United States from the Allied countries concerning the 
organization and administration of our schools and colleges, the nature of 
our degrees, our provisions for scholarships and fellowships, the possibility 
of placing foreign students in our institutions, and so forth. On the other 
hand, representatives of these countries were anxious to have various aspects 
of their educational systems and institutions known in the United States, with 
a view to securing a larger attendance of American students and teachers at 
these institutions. 


To meet this need, the American Council on Education had established the 
Committee on International Educational Relations, of which Dr. Duggan was a 
member. After functioning for a short while, the members of the Committee 
concluded that its objective could best be realized by the establishment of 
"a central bureau of information which would be a clearing house in this 
country for international relations in education." 
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In the meantime, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace had 
independently conducted a series of studies on ways and means of encouraging 
international understanding among the American people. With the disbanding 
of the Committee on International Educational Relations of the ACE in 1918, 
Dr. Duggan approached the Director of the Carnegie Endowment and President 
of Columbia University, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and Elihu Root, the 
former United States Secretary of State and Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment, calling their attention to the "wisdom of estab- 
lishing some organization in the United States for the development of a 
better understanding on the part of our people of the problems and diffi- 
culties of other peoples."' As a result of Dr. Duggan's efforts, the 
Carnegie Endowment granted funds for the establishment of the Institute of 
International Education in 1919, with Stephen Duggan as its first director. 
The present director of the Institute, Dr. Kenneth Holland, now presides 
over an organization that has become the world's largest vrivate autonomous 
agency in the field of educational exchange. 


II 


Even before the newly-founded Institute had time to establish its 
offices, it had already begun a program that was to become the basis and 
mainstay of future U.S. foreign educational relations, the exchange-of- 
persons program. Believing that information concerning other peoples could 
best be disseminated by providing for first-hand experiences with those 
peoples, the Institute welcomed five Czech students who had arrived in the 
United States "to enjoy the fellowship opportunities provided through the 
efforts of the Institute of International Education." 


From this modest beginning, the educational exchange program of IIE 
has grown so that it now includes more than 5,000 American and foreign 
exchangees annually. During the last academic year alone, IIE provided 
services that helped more than 3,000 foreign students from 81 countries 
and territories to study in approximately 700 U.S. educational institutions. 
Services to these students included the administration of scholarships and 
financial grants as well as orientation and language classes, "hospitality 
weekends", guided visits to museums and industries, conferences, lectures, 
musicales, and extensive information, guidance, advice, and supervision. 
At its New York headquarters, 1 East 67th Street, and at the five regional 
offices the Institute has established in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D.C., events are arranged which provide foreign 
students and visitors with a friendly and informal introduction to 
American culture and customs. 


Equally important is the administrative work of the Institute that 
precedes the arrival of each year's group of foreign students. The 
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Institute receives and processes applications from selection committees 
all over the world and serves as a placement agency to match foreign 
candidates with study opportunities available in the United States. In 
addition to administering full scholarships and grants, IIE also combines 
partial grants from various groups and organizations in order to make 
study available to qualified students who otherwise would not be able to 
come to the United States. The U.S. Government may provide a travel grant, 
an American college may offer a tuition award, and maintenance may be con- 
tributed by a church group. The Institute co-ordinates these grants to 
offer meaningful study opportunities to foreign students. 


However, the work of IIE is not confined to services that affect only 
foreign students. The Institute also serves as the information, guidance, 
supervision, and selection agency for the administration of foreign study 
scholarships and awards offered to United States students by the U.S. 
Government, foreign governments, foreign universities, private organizations, 
and individuals. Last year, approximately 1,500 U.S. students under IIE 
supervision and administration studied in 33 foreign countries in fields as 
varied as archeology, theater arts, and modern painting, as well as in the 
regular academic fields. The Institute also assisted in seletting more than 
350 additional U.S. students to participate in summer school programs offered 
by four British universities (Birmingham, Edinburgh, London, and Oxford) and 
the University of Vienna. 


Guidance and assistance to foreign leaders and specialists visiting the 
United States and to American leaders and specialists leaving for foreign 
countries has also been one of the Institute's major functions since 1920, 
when it opened its doors to the Chinese Educational Commission which had 
come to observe and study American education. During that same year, IIE 
sponsored lecture tours of American colleges and universities by six 
European scholars. Since that time the specialist program has expanded so 
rapidly that, during 1957-58, IIE was administering awards for almost 500 
specialists from 56 different countries. The grantees included men and 
women from the professions (doctors, psychologists, lawyers, journalists, 
librarians, engineers), from business, from government, and from the cultural 
fields who came to the United States to lecture, study, observe, and use our 
libraries, laboratories, factories, and research centers. The Institute's 
services in the specialist area now include the administration of awards as 


well as guidance, information, placement, introductions, and the planning of 
itineraries. 


The second anniversary of the founding of the Institute saw the intro- 
duction of a theme that was to re-appear periodically in the programs of IIE. 
In that year, IIE succeeded in establishing the Russian Student Fund to aid 
refugees from the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. In later years, this work was 
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to include aid to Nazi refugees, Chinese refugees, stranded Korean students, 
and more recently, Hungarian displaced students. 


The Institute also serves as the United States secretariat for the 
International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical Experience 
(IAESTE) which provides students of engineering and the sciences with summer- 
time on-the-job training in foreign industries. 


The early statements of IIE's purposes and aims show great restraint. 
The 1919 opening announcement read simply: 


It is impossible to understand other peoples and to properly 
appreciate their worth without correct information concerning 
their life, institutions, and culture. In order to develop 
mutually helpful relations between the United States and 
foreign countries through educational exchange, the Institute 
of International Education was recently founded in New York 
with sufficient funds to guarantee its permanency and ability 
to carry out its purposes. 


Since then, IIE has greatly expanded its original function as a "central 
clearing house of information." 


The Institute's Information and Counseling Division now answers inquiries 
from all over the world, and advises thousands of persons each year who request 
information on exchange study or other aspects of international education. In 
addition, through its numerous publications, conferences, and counseling 
services, IIE aids both organizations and individuals interested in the field 
of exchange by stimulating, co-ordinating, developing, and administering new 
educational exchange projects, by arranging, administering, and participating 
in regional, national, and international conferences, and by issuing many 
regular and special publications, reports, studies and survey results concerning 
educational exchange. Aid is also provided to American corporations desiring 
to establish and maintain foreign training and trainee exchange programs. 


The Institute's own reference library contains extensive data on the 
activities of organizations in the exchange-of-persons field, catalogues of 
educational institutions, reference books, research reports, periodicals, and 
other materials on education throughout the world. 


The Roster of Internationally-Trained Persons, a readily-available IBM 
index of information on almost 300,000 former foreign and American exchangees, 
is another valuable service of the Institute. Based on information from a 


variety of sources, including governmental and private agencies and 
organizations in the U.S. and abroad, international organizations, IIE files, 
and a number of annual surveys conducted by IIE, the Roster grows each year 
with the addition of some 30,000 new exchangees. It has proved to be a use- 
ful source of information to researchers making evaluation studies of the 
effects of educational exchange and to American and foreign business concerns 
interested in the recruitment of foreign-trained personnel. 


IIE also maintains continual contact with the thousands of students, 
teachers, specialists, and leaders who leave their homes each year to study 
in another land under IIE auspices. 


The Institute's concern with the value of international exchange is also 
the basis for a host of other activities that are designed to encourage 
interest and support for the exchange-of-persons program in the United States. 
The 1942 Conference of Foreign Student Advisors held in Cleveland, Ohio under 
the joint sponsorship of IIE and the U.S. Department of State led to a renewed 
interest and concern with the problems of foreign students on American 
campuses. The National Association of Foreign Student Advisors (NAFSA) was 
organized as a result of this and later conferences sponsored by IIE. 
Similarly, the Council on Student Travel grew out of the . 
efforts of the Institute to assist in providing transportation to European 
scholars at the end of the second World War. 


IIE's 1956 Conference on the Arts and Exchange of Persons, held at the 
Institute's New York headquarters, was called to examine the effects of exchanges 
in the creative arts and to formulate policies upon which the Institute could 
work to encourage additional art exchange awards. IIE's recent publication of 
The Directory of International Scholarships in the Arts has served to make 
available to the public the opportunities for arts exchange awards and to 
indicate the great need for further and increased support of international 
exchange in the creative arts. 


Currently, the Institute is drawing up plans and arrangements for the 
Inter-American Educational Conference to be held in Puerto Rico during October 
of this year. One of the chief concerns of the Conference will be the formu- 
lation of policies to stimulate and govern United States-Latin American 
educational exchanges on the student, teacher, specialist, and leader levels. 
IIE's Third National Conference, scheduled for January, 1959 in Washington, D.C., 
will attempt to examine and re-evaluate the entire field of educational exchange 
on the eve of the fortieth anniversary of the Institute. 
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IV 


The Institute of International Education itself finances few awards. 
Grants that are offered to foreign and American students and specialists by 
the U.S. Government, foreign governments, foundations, corporations, colleges 
and universities, student organizations, cultural unions, church and civic 
groups, and individuals comprise the substance of the more than 5,000 annual 
exchange scholarships that IIE now administers. The growing interest and 
support for exchange-of-persons programs in the United States can, in some 
measure, be attributed to the devoted efforts of the directors and the staff 
of the Institute on behalf of educational exchange. 


The Institute's principal expense is administrative, with a budget for 
1957-58 that exceeded 12 million dollars. About half of this was received in 
fees charged to the sponsors of the various scholarship programs administered 
by IIE. The remaining half of the Institute's budget must still be raised 
through voluntary contributions to meet the cost of the other services for 
which no fees are received; the Institute makes no charge to the thousands 
of persons and organizations who annually use its facilities. 


During the past year, funds for IIE activities have come from foundations, 
colleges and universities, corporations, and individuals. Since IIE has no 
endowment it must continually seek the necessary funds to support its services. 


V 


From its modest beginnings as a'™bureau of information", the Institute of 
International Education has become the world's largest (and busiest) private 
agency in the field of international exchange. Hopes for a peaceful world 
through international understanding and exchange served to encourage both 
the Institute and its supporters during the second World War. Today, however, 
the optimism that international exchange once engendered seems to have dimmed 
in the light of East-West tensions. When IIE established the Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy in 1954 to seek answers to such questions as 
the effectiveness of the educational exchange program in promoting world peace 
and, in fact, to study and report on the whole area of exchange of persons 
(not only those activities to which the Institute is related), the first 
report of the Committee, issued in January, 1955, stated: 


Some have claimed that (educational exchange) will immediately 
prevent war and assure a peaceful, stable world. Although well- 
planned and well-operated exchange programs may and do contribute 
to achieving these important objectives, they should not be justi- 
fied primarily on this basis... 
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Educational exchange programs are forging strong links in 


the chain of international co-operation in terms of trained 
men for new industries, of doctors specializing in public 
health and preventive medicine, of better-trained scientists 
in new laboratories, of better informed journalists in countries 
around the world, of strengthened universities and educational 


systems... 


We need not ask for too much more. 


Educational exchange, at this time, is viewed simply as a clear and 


positive approach toward a wiser, safer, and better world. 


United States 


Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, the originator of the most 
Significant exchange program in U.S. history, was quoted in a recent 
interview as saying, "It's the one activity that gives me some hope that 


the human race won't commit suicide, though I still wouldn't count on it." 
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